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Masaccio was not, however, the first to tackle these
problems. Giotto had been the earliest to discover that
mere symbolic representation would satisfy only the
first glances at a picture and that no real dramatic sig-
nificance could be obtained without a basic under-
standing of the laws of mass and volume. Giotto, in-
deed, was the first to paint figures in which the form
was felt beneath the drapery and whose gestures and
actions were manifestations of real movement and not
the outcome of mere symbolic conventions. Unfor-
tunately Giotto is not represented in our Gallery, but
we have this great Madonna of Masaccio and Masaccio
was Giotto reborn.

Masaccio's aim was to introduce the third dimension
into paint. He knew that height and breadth were only
two-thirds of the making of a picture and that to gain
the whole effect things must be represented in the
round. In this picture of the 'Virgin and Child3 we are
at once impressed by the feeling of depth. The drap-
eries are not indicated by a mere gold line but the
forms are modelled so that one can feel the mass beneath
the folds. The flesh, too, is scientifically portrayed;
the Figure of the Child reflects a deep anatomical
knowledge and even the creases at the wrists are not
omitted. These creases, moreover, are not mere lines
but real furrows.

The picture has the solidity of sculpture, a fact which
is ever present in the work of the Florentines for whom
sculpture was the dominating art and the source of all
aesthetic inspiration. Masaccio was, himself, a student
of sculpture and his work reflects the study of Ghiberti
and Donatello.

The design of this picture of the 'Madonna and Child'
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